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SIR, 


A S on ſeveral occaſions you have ſhewn your 
zeal in forwarding plans for the general welfare, 
I make no ſcruple to offer my mite to your con- 
ſideration. I am to treat of an evil grown to a 
gigantic ſize; the remedy requires a proportion- 
ate capacity, to which no fingle one has yet been 
adequate: but in many things which have ſeemed 
almoſt vain to oppoſe, it has been found, that the 
chief perplexity has been to break the ſurface, by 
which means, inſtruments were introduced that in 
the end ſubdued every difficulty: and thus my 
Scheme which is but as a Fœtus, may become a 
complete and perfect Body, by aſſiſtance from the 
wiſdom of others, which its good intentions may 
allure, 


It 
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It is to your benevolence, that the Huſband- 


man is indebted for the eaſe he enjoys from Sta- 


tute Labour, which you conſidered as extending 
la Corvee to this Country, the moſt oppreſſive 
Tax in France; to make a poor Man pay for 
uſing the Earth to walk upon, is only one ſtep 


from the Sublime in Deſpotiſm, “a Tax for 


* Breathing the Air,” pro Hauſid Aeris, which 
Tyranny according to Mr. PO 1 was exerciſed 
in the Lower Empire. 

I ſhall take a ſlight ſurvey of what appears to 
me to have occaſioned the vaſt increaſe in the 
poor rates, in the Villages, fince the Revolution; 
at that time there exiſted a race of Men in the 
Country, beſides the Gentlemen and Huſbandmen, 
called Veomanry, Men who cultivated their own 


property, confifting chiefly of Farms from forty 


to fourſcore pounds a year; theſe families had 
long been conſidered as the pride of the nation 


in war and peace; the men were hardy, brave, 


and of good morals; by the influx of riches and 
a change of manners, they were nearly annihila- 
ted in the year 1750, and are now but faintly 
remembered. 

I know a Village in Glouceſterſhire conſiſting 
of an hundred houſes, which in the memory of a 
man now living, had but Three tenants in the 
pariſh, which 1s of great extent; every man 


lived upon, and farmed his own lands : of great 
| and 
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and ſmall Land-owners they might be about Six- 
ty, and now they are comprized in Seven. 

By the change of theſe men into huſbandmen- 
it may eaſily be conceived, that their minds 
took a caſt not favourable to their morals; home 
became irkſome, which of courſe mavy left, 
and many returned in poverty and wretchedneſs; 
then perhaps it was firſt found neceſſary to 
make a rate, which the charitable bequeſts in 
former times, had been in many places ſufficient 
to prevent, | 

It is very likely that the family of- a labour- 
ing man, was then maintained at half the expence 
it is now; milk the moſt nutricious food for their 
children, was then cheap and plentiful ; rye flour 
furniſhed their bread in great meaſure ; beer 
came then to hand at an caſy rate, which 1s now 
exchanged for raw ſpirits, or water; by the junc- 
tion of ſmall Farms to compoſe a large one, many 
were deprived of milk for their families, and in a 
ſeries of time, by the increaſe of the price of pro- - 
viſions above that of labour, they are now in a 
ſituation, I ſhall have occaſion to enlarge upon; 
but the moſt tremendous effects with regard to the 
Poor-rates are to be found in great Towns, I ſhall 
point out ſome of the cauſes, but ſhall confine 
what I may have to propoſe as a remedy, to the 
Country only, 
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The firſt great increaſe ſeems to have been from 
1730 to 1745, within that time the French by 
their connection with Spain, had wormed us out 
of the woollen trade with that country ; we had 
been long uſed to make coarſe woollen goods in 
black and white, which was the chief cloathing 
of the Country, particularly of the women; we 


made them alſo a finer ſort, for the uſe of the re- 


ligious orders of both ſexes. The loſs of this 
trade fell heavy upon ſeveral parts of England ; 
particularly in the North, in Devonſhire, and in 


Eſſex and Suffolk, ſome Towns were ruined ; 


but this was followed about the year 1756, by 
effects ſtill more ſenſibly felt. | 

When the Duke of Braganza mounted the 
Throne of Portugal, that Country broke its al- 
liance with France and united with England, and 
by a treaty concluded with Sir Paul Methuen, 
they ſoon became as in a ſtate of pupillage, all 
their intereſts were guided by this Country ; in 
about thirty years we had ſo cajoled them, that 
we furniſhed them with Food, Cloaths, Materials 
for Building, Hard-ware, and all the Luxuries of 
Life; we received their raw materials, which we 
ſold again to them manufactured; we furniſhed 
them with Ships and Naval Stores, and in fine we 
ſold them every thing but Sunſhine and Sleep ; 


we had the Trade of their Colonies in the Braſils, 


with 


— 
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with a degree of e exceeding every Aer 
commercial calculation. 

The Earthquake ar Liſbon in 1755*, rouſed 
them from their torpid ſtate, in the Conde d'Oyeras 
they found a patriot Minifter, this man aſſumed 
the national Rights, and by his conduct ſoon ſhew, 
that its minority was at an end. 

For many years before 1760, we had ſcarcely 


any but Portugal gold in currency, we traded 


with our Guineas for Silver to carry to the Eaſt 
Indies; almoſt every perſon could then tell how 
many Mille Rees were in a Guinea, and for more 
than twenty-five years paſt, there has not been 
one Portugal piece of Gold in currency, to con- 


duct a man to that information. 
| It 


* Tn 1755, the Portugueſe emancipated the Braſilians, over 


„hom they had exerciſed for ſereral years, the moſt ſevere 
deſpotiſm; a Country of 1200 Leagues from N. to S. upon 
that Coaſt, and from E. to W. more, in ſome parts towards 
the River of the Amazons. This was the molt eminent piece 
of Humanity, that had been ever exerciſed by any Prince, and 
yet in the middle of the eighteenth Century, the Age of Light 
and Philoſophy, when the cauſe of Liberty was in every Man's 
mouth, it was neither perceived or noticed ; and I now mention 
it, as a Circumſtance, very little known. 


$ The number of Mille or thouſand Rees, was marked on 
every piece of Gold, Mille Rees is no coin, but a mode of 


Numeration, like our Pound ſterling. 


* 
It is ſuppoſed that our Trade with Portugal FE 


the time I have mentioned, employed a million of 


our people, as Manufacturers, Artiſans and Cul- 
tivaters, yet as this deficiency took place chiefly 
after 1755, when we were engaged in war, it was 
little noticed, and the great increaſe of our com- 
merce ſince, in America, and on the Continent 
of Europe, has made it imperceptible to the 
public eye, but this has not prevented the lurk- 
ing evil. 

Nothing can exhibit better proof of the vanity 
of the deſigns and meaſures of man, in his greateſt 
enterprizes, in his deep reſearches, and in the uſe 
he makes of his great diſcoveries, than is ſeen in 
the management of the Portugueſe Government; 
for the moſt ruinous monopolies have fince been 
granted, both at home, and in the Colonies, fo 
that they have never been the better for the 228555 
they made. 

When a Town employed in a Manufactory is is 
deprived of it, the inhabitants are as if ſtruck with 
a palſy, and become inſtantly a rent-charge upon 
the Pariſh; but the miſchief does not die with that 
generation, for their neſtlings being brought up 
in ſloth and idleneſs, who in their youth contrive 
barely to exiſt, marry and beget children, and 
then without ſhame reſort to their old connection 
with the pariſh workhouſe; a little inquiry will 
ſoon teach any one how hard it is to detach the 
ſecond 
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ſecond generation from their family habits; * if 
in the country a man by accident is incapable of 
following the Plough, he can ſtand to Hedge and 
Ditch, and can wield the Flail, but the Weaver 
can turn his hand to nothing. From the events I 
have noticed, I think the great increaſe of the 
poor rates in great Towns may be dated : I ſhall 
again reſume my obſervations on the Villagers. 

The conſtant influx of riches from the nation- 
al commerce, has long lulled to reſt the minds 
of all who are ready to embrace every palliation 
of evil, that produces preſent eaſe, rather than en- 
counter a change that may be incommodious, 
however ſalutary; and ſo general has been this 
opinion, that it has been a kind of religious faith 
to believe, that the good effects from commerce 
would rectify every miſtake, and be ſuch a pillar 
of national ſupport that no calamity could ſhake; 
but it is now ſufficiently manifeſted, that riches 
in ſome fituations may be ſo far from being a 
counterbalance to evils, that their influence may 

increaſe them. | 

The riches of a country do not conſiſt in the 
great poſſeſſions of ſome individuals, but in the 
content and welfare of the whole community ; as 
that is found to be diffuſed, there is ſeen good or- 

der, 


* In Eſſex and Suffolk there are Towns, in which the Poor 
Rates have often exceeded fifteen Shillings in the Pound. 
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der, by which ſtandard its conſequence is gradu- 
ated, with reſpect to its force, when compared with 
any other Country. In the general intercourſe of 
nations as the world now goes, the greateſt bene- 
fir is to be derived from Induftry, as far as that 


can be extended, by the encouragement of Go- 


vernment, its reſources may be depended upon as 
ſecure and permanent, and all other ſpeculations 
are vain and illufory, into whatever Region of the 
Earth they may be carried, 

Every one may obſerve that the Manufacturing 


people owing to the incitements from Commerce 


fince the Revolution, has attained the extreme 
heights of Induſtry without example, if Holland 
be excepted ; for there perhaps, a greater appli- 
cation to labour in all its branches may be found, 
attended with a fordid parſimony, which has pro- 
duced a pride, in ſome reſpects uſeful to the cauſe 
of General Freedom, though tainted with the want 
of friendſhip to a ſtrict ſubordination ; whillt the 


purſuits of the Induſtrious in this country has 


been, that themſelves, and children, might enjoy 
the fruits of their labour, rather than to ſave; 
which in general has carried with it, a ſenſe of 


ſubordination for the higher powers; for in the. 


re fractory proccedings excited by ſome preſent 
evils that prefled upon the people, there has been 
no appearance of that invidious and wicked dif- 
poſition, of ſetting themſelves equal with thoſe, 

| | who 
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who for the common good of ſociety are naturally 
placed above them: the different diſpoſitions of 
the two nations may be accounted for, as proceed- 
ing partly from a phyſical cauſe, but more from 
the operations of the two forms of Government. 

But where it happens that the beſt determined 
diſpoſition to labour ſhall fail to produce the ſame 
comforts which formerly uſed to accompany it, 
and men fit quietly down under the diſappoint- 
ment, it may be conſidered as a good omen, for 
the peace and good order of the country,* how- 
ever diſagreeable in other reſpects. But if it goes 
ſo far that the father of a family muſt daily feel 
the miſery of retrenching his own wants, that his 
children may have enough to eat, the time is come, 
that a remedy muſt be applied; and every wiſe 
man will agree, that it ſhould be the ſpontaneous 
office of the higher orders, ſpringing from kind- 
neſs and good will, rather than the ſufferers ſhould 
be driven to their untoward means of doing them- 
ſelves juſtice, | 

Concerning the poor rates, I have to obſerve 


that the amount of the money raiſed tor the main- 
C | tenance 


* Any obſerving perſon of fifty years of age, who has lived 
in the Country, may recollect to have ſeen that a ſmall piece 
of bacon or cheeſe, and a bottle of beer accompanied the hed- 
ger and ditcher, who now eats his dry bread, and drinks at 


the ſpring, 
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tenance of the poor is aſtoniſhing; it exceeds 4 


ſum which in ſeveral periods of time within the two 
laſt paſt centuries would have been conſidered as 


the fund of a war eſtabliſhment, for the defence of 
the honour and the welfare of the nation ; yet of 


late years, it has ſwelled annually and unaccount- 


ably ; and if what is given in ſecreſy, by the cha- 


ritable and well diſpoſed, were added to it, the 
ſum would appear more than ſufficient for the full 
maintenance of every object of commiſeration; and 
yet common beggars are frequent, and families in 
the pariſhes where ſome of the greateſt amounts 
are paid, are full of wretchedneſs and miſery. 
Some perſons of great abilities have endeavour- 
ed to hit upon means that ſhould root out this 
evil, but have fallen ſhort; till at length it hes 
ſettled into a deſpair of finding any thing adequate 


to the purpoſe, Irtegularities in Government, are 


frequently neglected like this, till ALL feel the in- 


convenience, which is generally the firſt ſpring of 


action, to find the remedy ; that which is not 
ſubjected to the management of ſome particular 
perſon, or perſons, will neceflarily be unnoticed, 
or in familiar language, that which is every one's 
buſineſs, is no one's. | 

The feaftings and other bad management of 
pariſh officers were a ſtanding jeſt, till in the end, 
the miſchief attracted the notice of men of more 


conſequence in cities and great towns, ſo far, as to 
place 


1 

place it in better hands, but yet, ſtrange to tell, 
the increaſe of the poor rates has been conſtant; 
this weed inſtead of withering under the caution of 
the wiſe and honeſt, has taken ſo firm a root, that 
it ſeems to defy all art to deſtroy it. 

It is not to be imagined that the operations of 
ſixty years indolence and careleſſneſs, ſhould be 


done away eaſily, for reformation is a plant of flow 


growth; this ought rot however to diſcourage us 
from uſing our beſt endeavours, for we may poſſi- 
bly reſtore things ſooner than we expect. The ex- 
ertion of the good will of a wiſe and great people is 
ſo ſeldom ſeen in the purſuit of one object, that it 
excludes all human calculation, from finding out 
the force of its effects. 

It is not eaſy to enumerate all the cauſes that 
bave produced this complication of ills, which be- 
long to the ſubject in queſtion, but I ſhall mention 
one, as very neceſſary to be attended to, and to 
which I would apply inſtantaneous relief, as far 


253 it can be. It is very eaſy to prove that the huſ- 


bandman has not of late years been paid for his 
labour, in proportion to that of the manufacturer, 
or of any other poor. men employed in populous 
towns, nor indeed proportionally to his natural 
wants; ſo that his family mult conſequently be— 


come chargeable to the pariſh, through the acci- 


dents of human life. 
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It is a political maxim, in all commercial ſtates 


| particularly, that bread ſhould be brought to every 


mouth at the cheapeſt price poſſible, becauſe it is 
intimately connected with the profits of foreign 
trade: from this cauſe, the claſs of men who ren- 
der us the moſt ſignal ſervice, have unluckily been 
overlooked. | 

I am aware that in pariſhes, where gentlemen 
and a clergyman reſide, the huſbandman and his 
family taſte of many kindneſſes, their wants are 
not only ſupplied, but often anticipated ; their wa- 


ges have been raiſed, a higher price has been paid 


for taſk work, and corn fold to them at the mode- 
rate rate of five or fix ſhillings a buſhel; and to 
the honour of many farmers let it be remembered, 
that they have often cheerfully adopted this bene- 
volence of diſpofition, by furniſhing their own la- 
bourers at this reduced price of corn; but we muſt 
nevertheleſs confeſs that in the great extent of this 
kingdom, many villages are much negleded 
through the want of a Gentleman of generous cha- 
racer, and the confolation of a worthy, reſident 


Paſtor: it is often their misfortune to be confign- 


ed over to the occupiers of land, who, from their 
own poverty or avarice are unable, or unwilling, 
and the poor cultivators are hardly dealt by; in 
ſome places the wages which where given fifty 
years ago, have been ſcarcely increaſed, and are 
much 
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much inadequate to the wants of a man, his wife, 
and only three children. 


The manufacturers can affociate, and, by a com- 


bination of their mental faculties, ſharpen their 


underſtandings, ſo as to be an overmatch for their 
employers, and compel them to attend to ill foun- 
ded complaints, and even to ſupport them in 
their unreaſonable demands, in debauchery and 
neglect of work; whilſt the poor ſequeſtered huſ- 
bandman who may chance to be in the power of a 
hard hearted taſk-maſter, muſt quietly ſubmit . 
to eat the bread he earns in ſorrow; the manufac- 
turer with three days work, in many trades in 
England, can earn enough to paſs the remainder of 
the week in ſloth and idleneſs. 

The reſource left to us in our preſent ſituation 
is to awaken the families of the huſbandmen, to 
induftry ; the only ſtimulus, is reward: by a pro- 
per application of that, the great burden of the 
poor rates will ſoon be made lighter, | 

We all know that the children of the poor in 
the country ought to be early trained to the habits 
of induſtry, as the only and fure means of produc- 
ing health and content to themſelves, good order 
in the ſtate, and.a benefit to the community at 
large : theſe are benefits which inevitably attend 
on induſtry. Thoſe Philoſophers who infiſt that 
Nature has been too ſparing of that quality of the 
mind which ſhould induce us to reliſh labour, 


muſt 


WE 


muſt however allow, that ſhe does not refuſe the 
reward for the attainment of it: the cheerfulneſs 
of temper which accompanies an induſtrious occu- 
pation, produces ſenſations which indolence can 
never furniſh, even with the aſſiſtance of riches : 
let us avail ourſelves therefore of all ſuch things 
as will forward our deſigns, which are ſafe, eaſy, 
and pleaſant to practice. 

When the Wool-Dealers by the accidents be- 
longing to trade, are conſtrained to reduce the 
price of Spinning, that induſtry may not languiſh 
and die, the deficiency ſhould be made up by the 
pariſh purſe; for it is dangerous to let the poor fit - 
idle under the opinion that it is not worth while 
to work. One queſtion will folve this problem ; 
Is it not better that the pariſh ſhould pay money 
for their work, rather than maintain them in idle- 
neſs? beſides it is ungenerous to caſt the burden 
of trade upon thoſe who taſte none of its profits; 
a maintenance they muſt have, which they ſhould - 
be encouraged to earn; the fruits of their employ- 
ment 1s a good to the community at large, and 
this ought not to be loft for want of a proper in- 
ducement : it will be neceflary to furniſh them 
with ſpinning wheels, and all other implements 
that are required. 

Some may ſay, and fo we ate to pay money to 
enrich the wool-dealers! I fay yes; but you can- 


not do this, vithout enriching yourſelves, and the 
| whole 
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whole community, which ſhould certainly recom- 
mend the meaſure, In Counties where Wool is 
not prepared for the Weaver, the ſpinning of 
hemp, and flax threads, knitting ſtockings, and 
night- caps, in cotton, thread and worſtead 
might be introduced, and a variety of other em- 
ployments, the produce of which would find a 
ready and profitable ſale, 

But who is to put this wonderful machine in 
motion, that ſhall produce theſe ſmall manufac- 
tures ? to this pertinent queſtion. my anſwer 1s, 
that it is the duty of all to aſift the State, in all 
ways; that thoſe who by their fortunes, educa- 
tion, and good ſenſe, are able to do the moſt 
good, ſhould be the moſt in requeſt to ſet this on 
foot, together with other neceflary meaſures ; by 
their interference, the power of faſhion, which 
maſters every difficulty may be engaged in it; the 
Clergyman of the pariſh, is a prominent feacure, 
it were invidious to overlook, or to ſufpect that 
he would not heartily co-operate in a buſineſs fo 
ſtrictly connected with his Duty and Profeſſion. 

Gentlemen who refide in the country will of 
courſe be ready to give their advice and aſſiſtance, 
and thoſe who reſide at a diſtance from the ir eſtates, 
may by ſome ſmall gratuity forward theſe deſigns. 
I propoſe, that where the number of the poor re- 
quires it, there ſhall be an Overſeer in word, and 
:n deed, who ſhall be paid to attend ſtrictly to the 

| buſineſs 
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buſineſs of forwarding, whatever is given in charge 
to him; we have ſeen enough of leaving theſe 
things to nominal overſeers, to chance and acci- 
dent. In almoſt every pariſh that will require it, 
a perſon may be found to carry it through, for a 
{mall ſtipend. There is a town in Suffolk where 
a perſon is paid for looking after the ſtreets, the 
conſequence is, that in a few years it is become, 


out of all compariſon, the cleaneſt town in Europe, 


There are ſome circumſtances, in ſociety where 
a man may diſlike to appear perſonally, in the bu- 
ſineſs of the public, it may affect his private inte- 
reſts; the perſon employed ſhould be paid. It is 
vain to expect that the generality of men ſhould in- 
cline to ſerve the public, without the ſpur of reward. 

If it be true, as I feat it is, that the beſt diſ- 
poſed mind, aſſiſted by a ſtrong conſtitution, can- 
not provide a huſbandman, his wife and children, 
with ſuch comforts as belong to thoſe of the other 
low ſtations, whilſt he is young and vigorous, 
what can prevent him from being burthenſome to 
the pariſh in ſickneſs and in age ? 

The kind influence of the legiſlature to relieve 
the wants of the humble-minded men, who have 
been ſo long overlooked, will operate like a 
charm ; their patient reſignation will riſe into ac- 
tion that will make them forget the paſt; the 
benefits held out to the coming generation, will 
give them better ſpirits, and better morals. 
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I propoſe, to make the huſbandman happier, 
to increaſe the plenty of the markets, to reduce the 
prices of many commodities conſtantly fold there 

and to lower the poor rates. | 
Suppoſe that every owner of land to the amount 
of one hundred pounds per annum, lying within 
three miles of all populous market towns, ſhould 
be engaged to build a cottage, which might coſt 
about fourſcore pounds, conſiſting of a keeping 
room, back kitchen and pantry, with two bed- 
rooms over: and ſhould ſet out at leaſt one acre 
of land, adjoining, or as near to the ſame as may 
be, for which he ſhould be paid a rent, equal to 
what the farmer pays for the reſt-of the piece of 
land; * it will be found that in proportion to 
the number of cottagers of this deſcription, 
will be the increaſe for ſale of moſt of the 
ſmall articles, which are neceſſary to all houſe- 
keepers; namely, pork, pickled pork and bacon, 
ducks, fowls, chickens, eggs, potatoes, and gar- 
D den 


* The inducement to bring the Land owners to do this, 
muſt be left to further conſideration, a Law, with an encou— 
ragement from Government may be thought of: I ſhall at 
preſent only infiſt on the certainty, that ſuch eJects as I point 
out, would infallibly foilow the meaſure I propoſe : that a 
Cottager ſhall pay a rent equal to the building of a houſe of 
fourſcore pounds value, is more than I think, can well be com · 
plied with; but I depend on aſſiſtance from Government. 
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den ſtuff of all kinds; apples, pears, plumbs, fil- 
berts and other fruits, bees-wax and honey; I in- 
fiſt much upon bees, which bring a certain profit, 
with the leaſt trouble imaginable, beſides they are 
emblematic of the benefits of induſtry. 

This quantity of land would occupy the huſ- 
bandman, when he could get no work from the 
farmer; would be the ſure means of ſupport to his 
family, and leave a ſmall ſurplus at the years end ; 
for two-thirds of the profit of an acre of land 
would be added to his income : the owner would 


have the pleaſing gratification of ſeeing the chil- 


dren of the cottage, ſtrong, clean, and healthy, 
and the whole community reaping the benefit of 

his benevolence, without taking any thing from 
his purſe ; inſtead of the rags, and ſqualid miſery 
that now ſo frequently preſents itſelf. 

Theſe cottagers would be competitors for the 
fame of ſelling on reaſonable terms; whereas the 
buſineſs of markets in great towns, is now in the 
hands of few, except ſuch as are regraters and 
foreſtallers, who are able, by a combination well 
underſtood in theſe days, to enhance the price of 
every thing : but theſe foreſtallers, regraters, bad- 


gers, or by whatever name they are known, are, 


in ſpite of all the laws to prevent their practices 
become uſeful, and even neceſlary in large and po- 
pulous cities, in ſomuch that without their inter- 


ference, things would really be worſe than they 
| are; 


=” 
are. Who does not ſee, that the numerous inhabi- 
tants of London muſt diſperſe, if they were not 
protected from a precarious ſupply of proviſions, 
byanarmy of rheſe pick-pockets? but when a State 
ſubmits to meaſures, evidently of an evil tenden- 
cy, through neglect and ſupineneſs, it verges to 
that period, which muſt bring on labour and ſorrow, 

Theſe cottagers would carry every thing to 
market that would bring a profit, however ſmall, 
whilſt the engroſſers, think only of ſupplying the 
wealthy, with the moſt advantage to themſelves, 

It has often been urged, and with every ap- 
pearance of reaſon, that the annihilation of the 
ſmall farms, hath done more to enhance the price 
of proviſions, and have hurt the poor, more 
than could have ariſen from any other circumſtance; 
but it muſt be owned, that it is only one of many 
evils, that naturally attach themſelves to the in- 
creaſe of riches, from a haſty and ſuperabundant 
commerce. 

When riches began to be generally diffuſed, it 
is no wonder that the appetite of all, to poſſeſs 
them in the quickeſt manner, ſhould be whetted; 
hence the avarice of the land-owner and the far- 
mer became reciprocal ; the landiord blinded by 
the conſtant augmentation of his income, was ea- 
fily led to ſtretch it further; and liſtened to get 
quit of the expences, which the repairs of his 
tarnz houſes and buildings brought upon him; 

this 


We 


this was a regular and gradual proceſs, which pre- 
vented his finding out, that he was amuſed, with 
a ſeeming acquiſition of wealth only ; that he was 
receiving a larger portion than formerly in one 


hand, which his increaſe of neceſſities obliged 


him to diſpenſe with the other; and in truth, that 
he was more remote from the means of raiſing his 
family into eminence, by the management of his 
eſtate, than before. The grandſon of a man, whoſe 
eſtate was formerly four hundred pounds a year, 
who now receives double that ſum, is as I have 
ſaid, no richer than his predeceſſor; however it 
is but fair to allow, that his mode of living is of a 
more ſplendid and ſeducing kind ; the influence 
of the change, was imperceptible, and of courſe 
irreſiſtible to meer mortal man; the dreſs and man- 
ners of all orders of men have given way, to the 


ſame impulſe upon the minds of all, fo that 


there is but one colour and deſcription of charac- 
ter, and fo long as it laſts, 1t 1s a gayer world, 
It may appear to ſome that the remedy is ob- 
vious, it is but to revert to the old meaſures that 
produced ſuch different effects; this is to ſuppoſe 
that the farms can be again divided, or in other 
words, that the land-owners have ſaved enough to 
rebuild thoſe houſes, barns and buildings which 


have been taken down, and would be again requi- 


ſite for ſuch a change; but perhaps in a courſe of 


time, ſomething like it may grow out of this plan. 
That 


1 

That ſome cottagers will be careful and ſaving, 
ſo as to lay up a little, is naturally to be expected, 
and that ſuch men may recommevd themſelves to 
their landlords, and at the end of the farmer's 
| leaſe, a little more land may be added; he that 

would not erc& many buildings, may add a cow. 
houſe or ſma]l dairy to a cottage, and then the old 
ſyſtem may again come about, and a healthy race 
of Yeomanry may be ſeen once more in England; 
but I allot a ſhort ſeries of time to the ſupplying 
the markets more plentifully, with the articles I 
have mentioned; five years will do the buſineſs, 
every year from the firſt, producing largely the 


certain means of completion. 

The progreſſion from bad to worſe is difficult 
to divert, becauſe of the intervention of various 
things out of human torefight; but on the other 
hand, we have this to encourage us, that in the ex- 
treme of moral or phyſical ills, we know that moſt 
of them will yield, and be brought into order by 
the ſtrenuous exertions of virtue. | 

To ſome, the favourers of this meature may 
appear to be a little airy in their ſpeculations, but 
let it be remembered, that in all human undertak- 
ings of a complex nature, much muſt be left to the 


influence of things out of the power of man to go- 
vern: and in this reſpect, this ſcheme partakes only 
of the common and unavoidable lot of other things 
in nature; we ſee ſome certainty of ſucceſs, which 

| may 
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may introduce many unforeſeen events that may be 
favourable ; to the timid all novelty is irkſome; 
it is our nature to be bold and careleſs in the pur- 
fuir of improper meaſures ; but to be keen ſighted 
in finding impediments when it is our buſineſs to 
do good. 

A reduction in the poor rates would certainly 
attend this meaſure; from theſe ſmall diffuſions of 
property much good would ariſe; the mind that 
has ſome portion of property to employ itſelf upon, 
is not deſtitute of hope; the reflections this would 
produce, give birth ro what we call the dignity of 
mind, which ſets one man above another in his own 
opinion: for want of this aſſiſtance it is, that the 
mind of the ſlave has no texture, is verſatile, and 
mcapable of attachment to any thing; but make 
him free, and give him a rood of land, and you 
create a man; then the rains appear to him de- 
ſcending to increaſe his ſtore ; when the ſun ſhines, 
he confiders himſelf as the object of its influence, 
that its rays are ſo diverged, that they may bear 
upon his little field : theſe thoughts ſtrengthen his 
piety, and purity his morals; and thus our huſband- 
man in his new eſtabliſhment, having better things 
to look at, will ſoon loſe fight of poor-houſes and 
dependance on the pariſh. 

Some may think that the Laws already provid” 
ed in behalf of the Huſbandmen are ſufficient if 
well attended to, it muſt be acknowledged that 

| | many 
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many Laws have been framed with the beſt intent, 
ſome of which have been found inapplicable, and 
ſome inadequate to the purpoſes, for it is in the 
eſſence of human foreſight, to be always right in 
theory, and very often wrong in practice. 

It is with pleaſure that I obſerve that the Par- 
liament is particularly favorable to all applications 
for the relief of diſtreſs, in all orders of the ſtate; 
and as it is ſo much the intereſt of Government to 
cheriſh this claſs of men, it cannot be doubted but 
it will ſtretch out its generous aſſiſtance to them. 

In corporate bodies that have the management 
of eſtates granted for the relief of the poor, the 
letting of land might have this object in view, as 
the beſt method of fulfilling the good intention of 
the donor; if this ſcheme ſhould ſucceed, ſocieties 
of the wealthy may ariſe, to aſſiſt the adventurers 
with ſmall ſums, without intereſt. 

Part of the rent might, at the will of the land- 
lord, be paid in the produce of the land, which in 
ſome caſes might be commodious to both parties. 

It might perhaps be good policy, that the man 
who had three children, ſhould have an allowance 
on the birth of a fourth, and ſo on, till the child 
was of age to be inſtructed by the overſeer, to earn 
its maintenance. | 

It would not be neceſſary to build many cotta- 
ges if the owners of the lands abutting upon thoſe 
ſtanding, could be induced to ſpare as much land 

as 
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as was requiſite, for its being clofe to the houſe 
enhances the benefit very much. | 

However commodious it may be to the owners 
of great eſtates, to havefew andoppulent tenants for 
their farms, the intereſt of, the State is the victim 
to it; and this is very obvious, for the neceſſities 
of the ſmall farmers ſend them to market, and 
many ſellers reduce the prices of all eommodities; 
it is an axiom in the political ceconomy of nations, 
that the cultivators of the land ſhould not be rich, 
which ſmall farms will always prevent. 

Cotamons which now make an appearance al- 
moſt impertinent, were of great uſe when a nume- 
rous yeomanry exiſted, and the huſbandman had 
money in his purſe to purchaſe a heifer, or a colt 
and geeſe; and perhaps it deſerves more obſerva- 
tion than is now beſtowed on the reaſons for inclo- 
ſing them; they may again be wanted, when pro- 
perty ſhall again be broken into ſmall parts, which 
mult inevitably happen by deſign, or the work of 
time and chance, before good can much predomi- 
natc, and the nation be ſaid to be under the beſt 
poſſible regulation. : | 

The great towns have the example of Shrewſ- 
bury and ſome other places, of which if they avail 
themſelves, with activity and zeal, will lower 
their poor rates; but which if they continue to 
neglect, it cannot affect the happineſs of thou- | 


lands, as what relates to Villages does; in towns 
| where 
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1 where the poor rates are very high, the rents of 
” the houſes are proportionably low. 9 N 
II ſhall mention a circumſtance which hes 4 
more to raiſe the price of proviſions than any other; 
it was the cuſtom. formerly for the moſt reſpecta- 
ble perſons in every town to go to market, to pro- 
vide-for their family; the appearance of the mas 
giſtrates amongſt the reſt, kept the ſellers in ſome 
ſort of awe, and created at the ſame time a reſpect 
for their own characters as fair dealers; ſince the 
marketing has been turned over to ſervants, who 
from the careleſſneſs frequent in their preſent man- 
ners, are rather averſe from the intereſts of thoſe 
who employ them, there remains no check to the 
exorbitant demands of thoſe who are knaviſhly in- 
clined ; for this there is no remedy, but to revert 
to the old practice. 

The increaſe of London is another cauſe of the 
dearneſs of proviſions, in all places within the cir- 
cuit of an hundred miles; but who can prevent it? 

A Gentleman in Norfolk not long fince, built 
ſome cottages; and favoured his tenants with a 
portion of land to each, which produced the be- 
nefirs I contend for, to the individuals; this led 
me to confider his project as to a more extenſive 
application, and I am well warranted in aſſerting, 
that the practice cannot be too general, both as to 
public and private good; it is difficult in the 


political moral world to do good, without ſome 
injuſtice, 
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injuſtice, bot che on, ef. this, will be fo 


gentle, as not to amount. to an inconvenience to 
any; and to thoſe who have a taſte that way, it 

will exhibit a pleaſing variety of objects, orna- 

3 to the rural ſcenery. „ EPRSINS 
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